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that it should be based upon the Territorial Force
organisation which Haig himself had designed.

Though the decision to move the Expeditionary
Force had been taken, valuable time had already
been lost. It was not until I3th August that Haig
left Aldershot for France, and he departed with
his mind ill at ease. The plan of the General
Staff, which was now being followed, fixed the
area of concentration sixty miles East of Amiens,
which, in his view, was much too far advanced.
He doubted the competence of the Commander-
in-Chief and Staff of the British Expeditionary
Force to meet the requirements of modern war.
He did not share their confidence as to the result
of the first battles. The French plan, projecting
operations far ahead of the first clash, offended
his conception of the correct strategy. He found,
to his concern, that the only maps issued to the
troops were those for an advance into Germany.
He had forebodings that they would not be
required.

Meanwhile the two principal opposing armies
on the Western Front were hastening towards
the frontier, each seeking to put into force the
traditional strategy of their respective training
before the other could parry the blow. The
French, deploying on a long line from the Swiss
frontier to the Sambre, the principal tributary of
the Meuse, had massed a great force for an attempt
to pierce the German line on both sides of the
fortress of Metz ; while the Germans were facing
them in a line extending still further northward